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Small men have often been found, not only wise in counsel, 
but brave leaders in the field — their energies seem to act 
with more power, as more concentrated ; and Sir Hugh 
De Lacy Le Petit, as well as Napoleon Bonaparte, to- 
gether with thousands of other little but great men have 
shown, that the mind — the immortal mind can nerve a 
little body to achieve great things. Sir Hugh was an ex- 
traordinary horseman — his leap over the drawbridge of his 
fortress is yet recorded, and the spot yet shown, and the 
name of the place and village will record, as long as time 
lasts, this feat of -a Norman Knight. Alas! for the De 
Lacys — like the De Courcys and Tyrrells of that day 
they did not respect the prejudices of the people ; the 
castle he was building he dared to found on the scite of 
an ancient abbey. The Irish were shocked at the profa- 
nation, the act therefore of the assassin was applauded by 
all, and even the avenging peasant's deed was counted re- 
ligiously meritorious, as exciting the anger of St. Co- 
lumbkill on him who was the usurper of his abbey, and 
the spoiler of his churches. Be it as it will, the De Lacy's 
were a valiant and noble race. Hugh, the founder of 
Ardnorchar, or Horseleap Castle, left two sons ; Hugh, the 
eldest, one of the most politic of men, contiived to sup- 



plant John De Coivrcy, the conqueror of Ulster, in the 
favour of King John, and eventually succeeded in driv- 
ing him out of his province, and assuming the government. 
The story of the rivalship of the De Courcy's and De 
Lacys, might be made the subject of a very interesting 
historical romance. I have often wondered that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, after introducing the De Lacy into an Engli>4i 
story, did not follow up the subject, by making use of the 
materials which Irish history affords of this noble race — 
their strange vicissitudes of fortune — now favourites — 
now rebels — defeated to-day by De Courcy — and in a 
short space of time supplanting him, and driving him from 
Ulster — again falling under the displeasure of their mo- 
narch, and obliged to fly for refuge to France, and there 
forced to work as gardeners on the grounds of a Norman 
Abbot — and again when, unable to conceal theirnoble bear- 
ing, they were detected by the good ecclesiastic, and by his 
intercession reconciled to the King, and restored to their 
fiefs, we find the weak and vacillating John, writing a letter 
to Walter de Lacy, entreating him to forget all animosities 
and assuring him of future favour and protection. 

Terence O'Toour. 



ANCIENT HOUSES OF DUBLIN. 




Ancient Wooden House, formerly in Castle-street the last remaining t n Dublin. 

^^^^^^X has collected some I they existed in his time, viz. 1766, which cannot fail of 
w P artlculars respecting its ancient houses, as | being acceptable to our readers. 
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< The buildings of the City of Dublin, like those through 
other parts of the kingdom, were anciently mean and con- 
teinptiide, erected of wattles daubed over with clay to keep 
out the cold, and covered over with sedge or straw. The 
Danes who fortified the city, applied their labours to make it 
defensible, and not ornamental ; nor could this latter cir- 
cumstance be expected to be considered by a people engaged 
in perpetual wars, undefended by laws, and in a flitting, 
shifting condition, ready to make room for the first powerful 
invader. The arts of peace, and the protection of laws, 
onlv can inspire the notions of making solid find confortable 
settlements. It was of such rude materials, that King 
Henrv II., either out of necessity, or in conformity to the 
fashions of the country, (ad modum patriae iliius, as Roger 
Ho veden expresses it), erected a royal palace with uncom- 
mon elegance, (miro artifiaio) of smoothed wattles, in 1172, 
in which his Majesty, with the Kings and Princes of Ire- 
land, solemnized the festival o( Christmas. The introduction 
and establishment of English colonies in Ireland, gradually 
introduced commerce, and the consequence thereof, wealth 
and politeness, which was followed by an alteration for the 
better in the buildings of the city ; insomuch that both be- 
fore and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the citizens fitted 
up their houses in a more durable and convenient form, 
namely, of timber built in the cage- work fashion, elegantly 
enough adorned, and covered with slates, tiles, or shingles. 
Several of these houses erected in that Queen's time, as 
well as in the reign of her successor, have subsisted until late 
years, and one particularly in Cook-street was totally demo- 
lished on the 27th of July, 1745, to make room for new 
houses. On an oak beam carried over the door the whole 
length of the said house, was the following inscription cut 
in large capitals, and a fair Roman character, nothing da- 
maged by time in the space of one hundred and sixty-five 
years, except in one part, where an upright piece of timber 
being mortised into it, had received the drip, and was some- 
what rotted. 

QUI FECISTI COELUM ET TEKRAM BENEDIC 
DOMUM ISTAM, QUAM JOHANNES LUTREL 
ET JOAHANA— NEI CONSTRUI FECERUNT, 
A. D. 1580, ET ANNO REGNI REGINiE ELIZA- 
BETHS 22. 

Thou who madesfc the heavens and the earth bless this 

house, which John Luttrel and Joan caused to be built 

in the year of our Lord 1580, and in the twenty-second year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

" It is no way improbable, that John Luttrel, who was she- 
riff of Dublin, in conjunction with Gyles Allen, in the years 
1567 and 1568, was the builder of this house. 

" Next door to the former, lately^ stood a large and stately 
catre-work house, with this inscription over the door in Roman 
characters — 

ROBERT EUSTAC, AN MANNING, 1618. 

< ( This Robert Eustace was sheriff of the city, in conjunc- 
tion with Thomas Allen, in the years 1608 and 1609. 

"In a lane leading from Cooke-street to Merchant's-quay, 
called Rosemarylane, part of the wall of an old cage-work 
house stands, over the door whereof, cut an timber, are two 
escutcheons of arms, and between them a date, 1600, with the 
letters E. P., which may be conjectured to stand for Edmund 
Purcell, who two years before was sheriff of the city in con- 
junction with John Brice. 

14 An old cage-work house in Big-butter-lane, (now Bishop- 
street,) without the city, wherein Brigadier General Borr lately 
lived, is still the property of one of the name and family. It 
was, in the year 1641, the house of Sir Francis Willoughby, 
a gallant and experienced soldier, where he resided upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion, but left it to take on him the 
government of the Castle, to which he was advanced by the 
order of , the Lord Justices. 

" Several cage- work houses now remain in Patrick-street, 
without the walls of the city, which carry the face of anti- 
quity ; but as there are no dates visible on them, it is not 
possible to fix their acres. Among these there is one with 
this inscription, VICTORIA MI HI CHRISTUS, A. I. 
the last letters of the name, with the date, being defaced. 

" A^darge house of the same form in Fisbamble-street, 
many years inhabited by Mr. Pattin, a victualler, had on the 
front of it two coats of arms, one of Plunket, the other of 
Plunket impaled with his wife's: from whence it may be pro- 
bably concluded, that some person of that family erected the 



said house, through (according to tradition) it was afterwards 
inhabited by the Anglesey family 

" But the oldest house of this sort now subsisting, is (for 
what appears, there being no date to aid an inquiry) that In 
Skinner-row, near the Tholsel, in a part whereof Dick's \ 
coffee-house was for a long time kept. It was called the 
Carbrie, and appears by history to have been inhabited by 
the Earl of Kildare two hundred and thirty-two years ago, 
and how much longer we know not. * For in the year 1532, 

* the Lord Deputy Skeffington, being displaced, was by his 

* successor, Gerald, Earl of Kildare, suffered like a mean 
< private person to dance attendance among other suitors, in 

* his house in Dublin, named the Carbrie.' This house is 
called by the said name of Carbrie in ancient leases from that 
noble family, still subsisting, though upon the misfortunes 
attending it after the rebellion of Thomas Fitzgerald in 1534, 
it changed its proprietor, and was inhabited by the Earl of 
Ormond (as tradition says), until the restoration of the Earl of 
Kildare to the estate and honours of his family, the first by 
King Edward VI., and the latter by Queen Mary. In the 
eleventh of Elizabeth, it became again the property, and for 
a time the habitation of that family. 

" Several houses of this kind are yet to be seen in Castle- 
street, High-street, the Wood-quay, Thomas-street, and other 
parts of the city and suburbs ; but it is sufficient particularly 
to mention the foregoing. We shall conclude, therefore, this 
head with two general observations. 1. That before ind dur- 
ing the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI.-Mary and Eliza- 
beth, most of the buildings for habitation here were of the 
cage- work fashion, and only castles, towers, churches, monas- 
teries, and other buildings appropriated to religious or charita- 
ble uses, were built of lime and stone. That it may be 
doubted, from what has been said, whether any of the then 
modern buildings will continue for so long a period as some 
of the cage-work houses before mentioned have 'one, 
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Oldttouse in Marrowbone Lane. 

« In the reign of King James I. upon the settlement of the 
nation after the rebellion of the Earl of Tvrone, the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin began to build their housesof lime, stone, or 
brick, and to cover them with slates or tiles, after a more ele- 
gant and convenient form than the cage- work houses before 
mentioned. The same fashion continued and was improved 
in the reign of that monarch's son and successor, and has been 
handed down, with some variation to this time. None of the 
houses built here in the reign of the former of those kings ' 
subsist to this day, that v/e know of, at least there are none 
that betray their ages by any inscription or date. Some of 
the houses built in the reign of King Charles I. remain, par- 
ticularly a large one in Wine-tavern-street, opposite Cooke- 
street, which shows some elegance in the structure, and has 
on the front an escutcheon containing a coat of arms, on one 
side of which, on a tablet, are inserted the letters R c . M. and 
another tablet on the other side containing the date of the 
building (1641)." 
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Of the ancient cage-work houses existing- in Harris's 
time, there is not even one now remaining*. The last 
stood at the corner of Castie-street and Wevburgh-street, 
and was taken down so late as the year 1813. Of this 
-we have the pleasure of presenting our readers with the 
faithful view, prefixed to this article, from an original draw- 
ing, now for the first time engraved. 

In a former number (p. 201) we remarked, in speaking 
of the modem appearance of our metropolis as compared 
with that of other ancient cities of the empire, that there 
is not at present remaining within its precincts, even a 
single house erected previous to the commencement of 
the last century : we should, however, have excepted the 
ancient Archiepiscopal Palace, in Kevin-street, now used 
as a police barrack, which is of considerable antiquity, 
and presents the castellated appearance usual in ancient 
houses of consequence. 

In respect to the houses erected in Dublin in the reign 
of James the First and his unfortunate son, we think 
Harris errs in stating that they were sometimes of brick ; 
we rather think that brick houses were not erected in Ire- 
land till after the Revolution, and we believe there was 
not one of this material built in Dublin till the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Of the houses of that period we have even whole 
streets still remaining, of which Rainsfbrd-street, in the 
Liberty, once the abode of a great portion of the wealth 
and respectability of the city, affords the most striking 
example. They are at once recognised by their fantastic 
gabled terminations, and their horisontal divisions of sto- 
ries j and though their style, which is of Dutch origin, is 
not remarkable for good taste, it is at least more picturesque 
than the square and unadorned box-shaped houses of a 
later time, which are also inferior in costliness of materials, 
and excellence of workmanship. 

As a characteristic and somewhat fantastic specimen of 
the houses of that period, we have prefixed an elevation 
of one which stood in Marrowbone-lane, in the Liberty, 
and which was taken down in 1813. 

The tablet over the upper window was inscribed with the 
date, 1713, and the initials of the founder and his wife's 
names. Such conjugal mementos were usual, and derived 
from an earlier time, but are now wholly laid aside. 

P. 

POPULAR LEGENDS OF THE SOUTH— NO. I. 

THE MIDWIFE. 

Now r.ftRt your eyos around while I digaol vo, 
The mists and films that mortal eyes involve; j 
Purge from your sight tho dross and mulct* you see, 
The shapo of ouch avunging Duity. 

Dryiusn's VnioiL. 

Twas on a bright Sunday morning, in the latter days of 
June, that the congregation began to thicken fast, in the 
neighbourhood of Kiskane Chapel, the whitewashed walls 
of the sacred edifice waxed brighter in the rays of the 
summer sun, over the right bank of the Arighn, whose 
waters meandering along their green and beautiful banks, 
appeared in the reflection of the sun, like islets of light 
gleaming amid an emerald sea, till sweeping round the 
oak crowned cliff of Daniel the Outlaw, thev receded from 
the sight., 'The sombre hue of the surrounding mountains, 
was relieved by groups of the peasantry, directing their 
steps across the purple heather, from every direction to- 
wards the Chapel, the lively appearance of the females ad- 
ding greatly to the beauty of the scene. 

Among a group that basked in the long grass of the 
chapel yard, waiting the arrival of the Rev. Father 
M'Naughtin, was placed Tim Murphy. Tim was an old 
man, of infinite humour, and keen remark, the oracle of 
the hamlet where he resided, and his memory the store- 
house of legendary lore, his grey locks hung 'negligently 
over his decent frize coat, the head of his Clegh-alpeen 
was neatly set with bright brass nails, while the red wor- 
sted garters surmounting the blue woollen stockings just 
below the knee of the old fashioned breeches, spoke one 
determined to maintain the fashion of the olden days, in 
contempt of modern innovations. 

" In truth Nell you were the decent girl when you and 
I danced a moneen together at Cullin, 43 years ago, come 
next Lateeren's day, many an ould body an' a young one 
too, wished us married, "and said we were the smartest 



couple on the green, % Aigh now we're ould an* stiff 
' glory be to God.' ' * 

This apostrophe waJ directed by Tim to an old woman 
with a black patch over her right eye, who just hud enter- 
ed the chapel gate, and was directing her tottering steps 
beyond the circles that surrounded Tim Murphy. She 
had been time out of mind, the midwife of the neighbour- 
ing districts, and though she never studied any of those 
volumes that treat of the obstetric art, Nell gave universal 
satisfaction in the way of her profession. 

" I wonder" said an arch wag, with a laughter-loving 
eye, " I wonder Tim, as Nell and you were such a pretty 
pair of dancers, an* well acquainted av' coorsc, that you 
took no notion to get at the Mind side of her. 39 

" Arrah Andy a vhic," answered Tim, " it does not be- 
come the like o' you to crack jokes at elderly people : 

your days are not over yet, via bochal, and your own father, 
God rest his soul in glory ; if he lived could say that he 
saw Nell Connor with two bright^ blue eyes, till one of 
the good people, at the fair of Millstreet struck out her 
right eye, with the point of his switch. God between the 
hearers and harm !" 

" Never mind the Dhaltccn" said a voice in the group, 
"give him up to the Clargy ; we long to hear how Nell 
Connor, poor dear woman, lost her eye." 

" Why then in less than no time," said Tim, directing 
his eyes round the circle of anxious auditors, "you shall 
hear it word for word as it left Nell's mouth, at ould An- 
drew Hicky's wake, when that young joker there, young 
Andy with his gography and wild huok keeping, was but 
a broth of a gomulach, not cute enough to roast a bro- 
hogue." 

After a hem or two, Tim commenced his narration, the 
substance of which is as follows ; 

The family of Nell Connor had all retired to bed, on a 
wet stormy December night, when a loud knocking at the 
door, and a strange shrill voice demanding the midwife's 
attendance on a sic/c woman, aroused the inmates from their 
slumber, the rain pattered against the single pane that 
formed the only window of the apartment, and the 
wind whistled mournfully through the chinks of its mud 
wall, Nell, ever faithful to the duties of her profession, 
rose unreluctantly, Hung her mantle of frize on her shoul- 
ders, and opened the door. "'Tis a fearful wild night, to 
venture abroad in," said she, accosting a tall, dark looking 
man, mounted on a fine grey horse, "but it is strange a 
cushla I dont know ye ; have we far to go V" " Not far," 
said the dark man, in a super-human tone, that thrilled to 
the midwife's soul. He caught her hand; and Nell felt 
herself raised as light as a feather, into the pillion behind 
him. They shot along with the lightning's rapidity; and 
though a pitchy darkness enveloped earth and heaven, the 
grey horse moved with sure and steady speed. After pas- 
sing many a hollow dell and rising moorland, during which 
no sound betrayed the tramp of the horse's hoofs, they 
came to the banks of the swollen and rapid Ariglin : — the 
roaring rush of the muddy river, the blue gleam of the 
lightning flashing over its troubled wave, and the fitful 
moaning of the savage blast, struck terror to the midwife's 
heart. 1 * God and the blessed Virgin preserve me," she ex- 
claimed in a paroxysm of despair ; and the hollow cliffs that 
part the dashing waters reverberated the sounds. 

"Utter these names again, and abide the consequence," 
said the mysterious horseman angrily ; then plunging into 
the wild stream, " be silent." he continued, " and fear no- 
thing, though you were sailing in a turf kish on the broad 
sea." Gaining the opposite bank, they drove at the same 
rapid rate with whicn they at iirst set forward, till they 
reached the fort of Doon, which Nell well recognized, as 
the rising moon flung her pale melancholy light athwart 
the horizon. Alighting from his horse, the tall dark man 
struck the ground with his foot, which opening, discovered 
a long flight of steps that led into the bosom of the earth, 
he instantly descended, and called upon his tcrrilied com- 
panion to follow him. They entered a winding pas- 
sage that led into a lofty hall, illuminated with burning ta- 
pers. The tables groaned beneath the splendid feast ; the 
unearthly thrilling of the melting harp, stole softly on the 
ear, while a circle of lovely ladies and polished gentlemen 
flew through all the mazes of the dance, to the stirring 
somidof flic "brisk awakening viol," these were the pro*- 



